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ical and literary studies, and of seeing his great causes treated as things interest- 
ing simply because he was interested in them. Canonisation flatters vanity, 
and Sorel was not without his vanities; but we are certain it must have taken 
his whole stock to reconcile him to the prospect of enthronement. 

Still, these reflections apply only to the writer's choice of a task, not to his 
accomplishment of it. As far as that is concerned we anticipate little dis- 
position on the part of readers to be adversely critical. We have the merits 
one looks for in work of the kind. An intrinsically interesting piece of mental 
development has been interestingly studied and unfolded; and that with all the 
clearness of thought, the precision of phrase, the delicate reiterations and the 
attention to matters of style and finish, which we associate with French 
expository work. The space given to the various aspects of the subject show 
an agreeable balance and proportion and the aspects themselves are intelligently 
selected. The bibliography of Sorel's manifold and scattered writings is 
given with a care and completeness which will save future students a great 
amount of research. The author betrays also a good share of that very real 
merit, an ambition to have his hero quite unique, an aversion to having him 
pigeonholed or labelled as simple pessimist or simple optimist, as socialist or 
syndicalist, or in any way forced into any of the current categories which are 
the temptation of expository writers. The interest which Sorel's works have 
aroused will create a niche for the book to fill; and his importance will reflect 
an importance upon it. 

J. W. Scott. 
University of Glasgow. 

De Vinconscient au conscient. Par Gustave Geley. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1919. — pp. xiii, 346. 

This is a work boldly conceived and boldly carried out. In his effort to 
comprehend in one vast synthesis all evolution, the author becomes convinced 
that the methods of the standard biology and psychology are fundamentally 
wrong. Proceeding from the simple to the more complex, they strain and 
distort the facts of life and consciousness so as to make them fit into a frame 
suitable for dealing with facts of more elementary existence. Neither on the 
Darwinian nor on the Lamarckian basis are we able to account for the origin 
of species and of instincts, or in general to show how the complex arises from 
the simple, the higher from the lower. As little able is modern physiology, 
which treats the individual as an assembly of heterogeneous cell-structures, 
to explain its self-maintenance and self -reparation, its embryonic and post- 
embryonic metamorphoses, or insect-histolysis. A study of materialization- 
phenomena, involving some two years' experimenting with the medium Eva, 
has served to persuade the author that the biologic organism is a primordial 
unique substance conditioned by a centralizing essential dynamism. The self, 
likewise, is not to be regarded as a mere synthesis of conscious states produced 
by the functioning of nerve-centers. A mass of clinical evidence militates 
against this view of the standard psycho-physiology, and the whole problem of 
the subconscious demands treatment from a radically different standpoint. 
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So Dr. Geley insists that the living being is conditioned by a dynamo-psychisme 
essentiel: it constitutes the essence of the self and cannot be referred to mere 
cerebral functioning. 

The evolutionism of dogmatic theism, monism, and Bergson's creative evo- 
lution are criticized, especially Bergson's neglect of the subconscious and his 
sharp distinction between animal instinct and human intelligence. In a dis- 
cussion of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, Dr. Geley shows himself a duly 
reverent Schopenhauerian, but undertakes to overcome the metaphysical basis 
of his master's pessimism by substituting his own dynamo-psychisme essentiel 
for Schopenhauer's Will and von Hartmann 's Unconscious, and especially by 
correcting their distinction between the unconscious and the conscious. 

We come now to the more avowedly constructive portion of the book 
(pp. 209-338), containing Dr. Geley 's evolutionistic philosphy of the uni- 
verse. Evolution, in his view, is the advance from the unconscious to the 
conscious, through the agency of the dynamo-psychisme essentiel. Between 
the unconscious and the conscious there is no gulf; the two interpenetrate 
throughout and condition each other in the individual. The unconscious is 
progressively becoming conscious; ultimately the unconscious will become all 
conscious; each individual consciousness will become all-consciousness. The 
summit of evolution can thus be imagined as a sort of conscious Nirvana 
(p. 250). 

Schopenhauer-wise, Dr. Geley advocates palingenesis, but his own outlook 
is optimistic, involving the ultimate realization of the sovereign consciousness, 
sovereign justice and sovereign good. The utter indifference of Nature to 
the individual's death is simply Nature's way of declaring that the disappear- 
ance of the individual consciousness is only an apparent disappearance, 
that death is an episode, not a final chapter. Immanent justice is at work 
in the universe; if the balancing of justice is not evident in the present 
life-span of each individual, we may be assured that in a sufficiently long series 
of existences it will become mathematically perfect. As to evil, it is the inevi- 
table accompaniment of the awakening of consciousness; the complete attain- 
ment of consciousness by the universe will record the extinction of evil. 

This, in running summary, is the substance of the book before us. It is 
Schopenhauerism made optimistic through the abolition of the barrier be- 
tween the unconscious and the conscious; it is Schopenhauerism brought up 
to date and made scientific by being grounded upon the firm rock of evidence 
supplied by mediums and other 'supernormal' agents. Very occasionally 
(as, for instance, on pp. 275ff.) Dr. Geley faces the objections of those who 
doubt the genuine or the informing character of the medium's data. Usually 
he proceeds unquestioningly and treats the recital of mediumistic sittings and 
materialization-phenomena as if he were dealing with the account of unim- 
peachable scientific procedure. He cites Hodgson's conversion, after twelve 
years of study, from scepticism to faith, but does not refer to William James 's 
confession that, after twenty-five years experience with psychical research 
and researchers, he found himself no further than he was at the beginning. 
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The intentions of the author are scientific, but his enthusiasm for the 'super- 
normal' runs away with him. He refers (pp. 72L) to the Paris experiments 
with Eusapia Paladino (sic) as example indeniable et irrefutable, irrespective of 
the numerous detections of Palladino's fraud. He cites the 'unanimity' of 
scientists is affirming the authenticity of the calculations of the Elberfeld 
horses (p. 193). Writing of this sort throws doubt on the author's capacity 
to estimate or to report valid evidence. It likewise makes his constant 
'scientific' castigation of the standard science of the day more interesting 
than instructive. The shaky character of his 'scientific' substructure dis- 
turbs the stability of his philosophical edifice. 

Dr. Geley's method of referring to his sources as inadequate, and his proof- 
reading needs attention. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 
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